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Another September, another group of students— 
some eager, some not so eager—but they all like to 
read, Is your library in order? If a little tidying 
up here and there will put it in first class shape, 
Dobbs Brothers will be glad to help you. You name 
it—we do it—consultation, guidance, binding, or 


supplying new books. 
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Florida’s Tom Dreter Wins 
ALA’s Citation of Merit 


. by DOROTHY DODD 


HE AWARD of an ALA citation of 
merit to Thomas Dreier at the re- 
ELsox} cent conference in Montreal consti- 
is tuted national recognition of a fact 
long known in Florida library circles— 
that Tom Dreier is an exceptionally 
able and devoted advocate of, and 
spokesman for, the public library. 
More specifically, the citation was for 
outstanding contributions to the St. 
Petersburg Public Library, as well as 
for service as Chairman of the State 
Library Board, and for active partici- 
pation in the work of the American 
Association of Library Trustees. 

For more than a decade, Mr. Dreier 
has been a familiar figure at FLA con- 
ferences. His youthful carriage and 
elastic step belie his chronological age 
(as recorded in Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica) as he passes through the confer- 
ence halls, greeting friends and giving 
them copies of Libraries for Florida or 
The Vagabond, which he whisks from 
his pocket like a sleight of hand artist. 
At the 1956 conference, FLA honored 
itself by presenting to him its first 
award for outstanding service as a 
Friend of the Library. 

Mr. Dreier’s active interest in public 
libraries goes back to 1947, when he 
was recruited by Hilda Glaser to help 
form a Friends of the Library group 
in St. Petersburg. Since the St. Peters- 
burg Public Library operates directly 
under the city manager without benefit 
of a board, Miss Glaser wanted a 
group who could stimulate community 
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THOMAS DREIER 


interest in the library. It was her great 
good fortune to find in Tom Dreier a 
highly articulate and literate man who 
could establish a liaison between the 
library and the public. 

Even as a young man, Mr. Dreier 
was fascinated by the power of the 
printed word. Born in Durand, Wis- 
consin, he led a vagabond life for a 
few years after graduation from high 
school, working as a specialty sales- 
man, bartender, confectioner, mill- 
hand, barber, waiter, and as a “devil” 
and foreman of a print shop. This last 
employment led him to his career as 
author, editor and lecturer. 


Writing in 1936 of the man who 
would be master in the field of printing 
and publishing, Mr. Dreier, after stipu- 
lating certain technical knowledge, 
continued: 

Third, he should have a cultural 
foundation. He should be able to 
take his place among educated men 
and be able to talk with them on 
literature, travel, philosophy, the 
drama, international affairs—every- 
thing that will broaden his under- 
standing of the world. 

Fourth, he must be able to ex- 
press himself—to tell what he knows 
in speech or writing so that people 
will listen to him gladly or read with 
pleasure what he writes. 

Fifth, he must have a definite life 
goal. He must know what he wants 
to do with his mental, moral and 
physical equipment. Unless he is ac- 
tuated by some great purpose, unless 
he is afire with a desire to accom- 
plish some work of enduring beauty 
and worth, he will only potter 
around and drift from one tempor- 
ary objective to another, arriving 
nowhere and ending his days in dis- 
appointment and futility. 


When he wrote these words, Tom 
Dreier was simply preaching what he 
had practiced in developing his own 
potentalities. These glimpses of his 
philosophy go far to explain the re- 
markable affinity between Tom Dreier 
and the public library. 

When the St. Petersburg Friends of 
the Library was organized in April, 
1947, Mr. Dreier was its first presi- 
dent. After two terms, he became 
chairman of the board of directors, a 
position he has since held continuous- 
ly. He has served also in the less ex- 
alted but vital positions of program 
chairman and publicity chairman, and 
edits Your Public Library, a monthly 
bulletin that presents the library's 
needs to the public. 
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No man could put as much of him 
self into an institution as Mr. D 
has into the St. Petersburg Public 
brary and not hold it dear. But he has 
not let this attachment constrict his 
interests or limit his vision. Many a 
trustee or friend refuses to look be 
yond his own community library. Mr 
Dreier’s distinction is that he is inter 
ested in libraries, wherever they may 
be. His appointment by Governor Cok 
lins to the State Library Board in 195§ 
was both a recognition of this interest 
and an invitation to wider service. — 


FRIEND AND EDITOR : 
In December 1956, the State Le 
brary Board began publication of the 
monthly leaflet, Libraries for Florida, 
which is widely distributed to public 
libraries, library trustees, and friends” 
of libraries in Florida. It was designed” 
as the vehicle for a single idea — the” 
importance of the public library in the 
material and spiritual life of a de 
cratic society. > 

The editor? Why Thomas Dreier, of | 
course. And even if his name were 
not on the masthead, his hand would 
be recognizable in the skillful blend 
of fact, anecdote, exhortation, and im 
spiration which fills its pages. His 
touch would also be seen in the state-— 
ment carried in every issue: 

Sent to you by the Florida State_ 
Library Board to awaken your aware- 
ness to the creative part more and” e 
better public libraries can play in ine 
creasing the mental capital of F lorida 
citizens and the material development | 
of our state. 2 

Not content with editing two buk | 
letins devoted exclusively to librarie: Pi 
Mr. Dreier also uses The Vagabond 4 
and other Good Will Publications,” 


we 
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ALA-CLA 
Montreal 


Con ference 


Report by A. L. MeNeal 
ALA CouNCcIL MEMBER 


The ALA Council met in Montreal 
on Monday, June 20 and Wednesday, 
June 23. Flora B. Ludington reported 
for the Council Membership Committee 
with a recommendation that the status 
quo be maintained. The report of the 
ALA Nominating Committee was pre- 
sented by Rutherford D. Rogers, and 
proposed amendments to the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws were presented by 
Benjamin A. Custer. (Text appeared in 
the ALA Bulletin for May, 1960). 

Robert Severance presented a report 
for the Committee on Organization, re- 
commending that clarification of Council 
and Divisional relationships be sought 
through constitutional amendment. 

Grace Stevenson reported for the Ex- 
ecutive Director, since Mr. Clift was 
unable to be present. Plans for the new 
Headquarters Building were presented by 
Gertrude Gscheidle, who indicated that 
construction will start in the fall of 1960. 
Several gifts toward the cost of the build- 
ing were announced, including $25,000 
from the H. W. Wilson Foundation. A 
number of state associations pledged 
amounts varying from $100 to $700, and 
it is expected that there will be numerous 
contributions, both personal and _ insti- 
tutional. A resolution was passed by 
Council approving in principle a revision 
of the dues scale, with increases in cer- 
tain categories. 









Florida Librarians at ALA 
by Helga Eason 


All roads led to Montreal, or so it 
seemed, in mid-June, when Florida li- 
brarians left by plane, car, train and 
taxi for the ALA-CLA Joint Conference. 
Yes, a taxi took Peggy Beaton on the 
last lap from Plattsburg to Montreal! 
However they traveled, a large number 
of Floridians did get to Montreal to rush 
from one excellent meeting to another, 
meet with committees, socialize a bit 
and try for a few glimpses of the inter- 
esting city. 

Usually ALA’s the one place a Flor- 
ida librarian has time to talk to another 
Florida librarian, but not this year. If 
one saw Dr. Louis Shores, who is spend- 
ing much of his time this year as Editor- 
in-Chief of the forthcoming edition of 
Colliers Encyclopedia, there was only 
time for a hail and farewell. 

If one saw Dr. Frank Sessa at the 
hotel desk, he was enroute to work with 
the Committee to Study the Bases of 
Financial Support for Public Libraries 
or the Advisory Committee to the Mem- 
bership Promotion Project. 

If one saw Oscar Everhart in the Coffee 
Shop, he was probably on his way to a 
National Library Week meeting. Even 
roommates seldom saw Verna Nistendirk, 
while she worked on the renewal of the 
Library Services Act and National Li- 
brary Week for 1961 among other things. 

Dr. Archie McNeal, in addition to 
representing FLA at the ALA Council 
meetings, presided as Chairman of the 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom and 
attended various meetings of the Library 
Administration Division and its Board 
of Directors. His term of office as Presi- 
dent of the division began at the close 
of the conference. 

Dr. Irene Zimmerman was elected 
Vice-chairman and Chairman-elect of the 
Subject Specialists Section of ACRL, and 
Sarah R. Reed was elected Secretary of 
the Library Education Division. 

Richard Neuman served as Chairman 
of the Science, Technology and Business 
Committee of the Reference Services Di- 
vision, and his wife, Jo Ann, attended 
meetings for school librarians. 


There were so many meetings, it was 
impossible to attend them all, or to keep 
track of our Florida delegation and their 
numerous activities. Among these busy 
librarians were: Stanley West, DeLyle 
Runge, Audrey Newman, Frances Hat- 
field, Anne McCreary, Hank Blasick, 
Carol Stone, Shirley Streitfield, Eugenia 
Whelan, Clara Wendel, Harry Brinton, 
Betty Lunnon, Jo Kennedy, Orwin Rush, 
Sarah McCook, and Sara Rogers. 





Minutes of Executive Board 


The Executive Board met at 11 A.M., 
August 20 at the University of South Flor- 
ida, Tampa, with Elliot Hardaway presiding. 
Those attending were Mrs. Reba Daner, 
Mrs. May Edmonds, Robert Hamilton, 
Eunice Keen, Dr. Archie McNeal, Verna 
Nistendirk, Mrs. Madeline Riffey and Fred 
Bryant. Dr. Frank Sessa, Mrs. Betty Lun- 
non and John Clemons were unable to at- 
tend. 

Minutes of the April 2 Board Meeting 
which had been published in the June issue 
of FLORIDA LIBRARIES were omitted. 

A treasury balance of $5,196.62 was 
reported. Mr. Bryant recommended that a 
portion of these funds be invested. Miss 
Nistendirk moved that $3,000 be deposited 
in a Savings and Loan Institution that has 
Federal Deposit Insurance and produces a 
maximum rate of interest consistent with 
security. The motion was seconded and 
passed. 

Dr. McNeal moved that the Executive 
Board recommend membership support of 
the ALA Headquarters Building program by 
making a donation from association funds, 
the amount to be decided at the April busi- 
ness meeting. The motion was seconded by 
Miss Keen and carried. 

Mr. Hardaway announced the resignation 
of F. W. Summers, Business Manager of 
FLORIDA LIBRARIES, and asked for 
suggestions for a replacement. After dis- 
cussion, Dr. McNeal moved, and it was 
seconded that the President be authorized 
to make the necessary contacts for the selec- 
tion of a Business Manager. The motion 
passed. 

Mr. Hardaway asked for a discussion of 
program possibilities for the Annual FLA 
Conference to be held at the Carillon Hotel, 
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Miami Beach, April 27-29. He recommended 
simplification of the meeting schedule by 
such means as a unifying theme or emphasis 
on section contributions to the general ses 
sions. Based on these considerations, Dr, 
McNeal presented a tentative schedule 
which provided for five general sessions and 
choices of three periods for section business 
meetings. He moved that the commitments 
for individual speakers be worked out by 
Mr. Hardaway with final approval of the 
section chairmen. The motion was seconded 
and passed. 

Mr. Bryant called attention to House Bill 
12125 due to be discussed in Washington, 
August 22, and stated that five of the Flor- 
ida legislators had replicd to his communi 
cations concerning library legislation. He 
noted that Dante Fascell of Miami and 
B. F. Matthews of Gainesville have given 
their support to the proposed legislation. 

Mr. Bryant asked the president to direct 
the attention of the Constituional Revision 
Committee to the need for a specific state- 
ment that no one be nominated for any 
office who is not a member of FLA. 

It was moved and seconded that Mrs. 
Helga Eason who had been appointed pre-— 
viously to represent FLA in the state activi- - 
ties preparatory to the 1961 White House 
Conference on Aging be delegated as the 
Association’s representative to the Confer-— 
ence in Washington, January 9-12, seme 
The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Hardaway announced that the Florida i 
Children’s Commission had asked for am” 
FLA representative to serve on a Council 
of State-wide Co-operating Agencies to 
implement the ten year follow-up on the” 
1960 White House Conference on Children” 
and Youth, and that he had named Mrs. 
Edmonds to serve for a two year period. 

The Board commended the work of the 
Legislative Committee headed by Dr. Frank 
B. Sessa. Miss Nistendirk reported that 
Library Development Bill, already released 
from the Legislative Revision Division of 
Attorney General’s Office, is basically the” 
same as the previous Bill with the clarifica- 
tion of a $50,000 ceiling on operating grants” 
and the addition of a provision for estab” 
lishment grants. s 

The meeting adjourned at 3:15 p.m. 


Respectfully submitted a 
May Edmonds, Secretar 5; 
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Nor Yet The Last 


by DR. BENJAMIN A. POWELL 
Librarian, Duke University 


+ WILL RECOGNIZE this title as 
having come from Alexander 
Pope’s Essay On Criticism, and will 
wonder about its application to li- 
braries. When I sent it to your pro- 
gram chairman about three months 
ago, I was thinking of speaking about 
libraries in transition and about some 
of the implications of this change for 
librarians. I’m still of a mind to look 
at this subject, but must confess that 
the title fits less well than when I 
selected it. 

In this sixth decade of the twentieth 
century, the need for information is 
greater than ever before. Now that 
man can move with the speed of sound 
and can communicate with persons 
almost anywhere anytime, the world 
has grown small indeed. Issues in- 
volving nations oceans from us, which 
half a century ago would have escaped 
our notice, may now be of major con- 
cern. Foreign and domestic issues can 
involve us in so many ways that we 
cannot afford to be uninformed about 
them and their implications. 

The number of people needing ac- 
cess to information is greater than ever 
before. In the United States alone 
population has increased thirty million 
or more since 1950, and the rate in- 
creases each year. This need for in- 
formation may be related not only to 
increased population, but also to an 
increased awareness of the useful in- 


Ed. Note: This is an abridged version of Dr. 
Powell's address to the second General Session of 
the Clearwater Convention on March 31, 1960. 





formation to be gained from print. The 
farmer, the professional man, the 
housewife, the laborer, all have the 
leisure time, the interest, and the easier 
access to books, and are more inter- 
ested in being informed about this 
smaller, more complicated and more 
complex world and the people and 
circumstances that brought it to its 
present highly developed condition. 

Never has there been more informa- 
tion to be disseminated. If we reckon 
from 50,000,000 to 70,000,000 books 
have been published around the world 
since the fifteenth century, that 125,- 
000 to 150,000 are being added an- 
nually, that 100,000 periodicals and 
30,000 newspapers (8,000 of them 
daily) are appearing regularly, not to 
mention the hundreds of thousands 
of government publications, we gain 
an impression of the information that 
is available. 

The printed page has always been a 
moving force in the affairs of man, 
and we have known for a long time 
that no generation can operate effect- 
ively with only the literature of its own 
making. Civilization began with the 
book. 

The library is the great institution 
for extending use of the book. But it 
has evolved gradually into the social 
institution it is today. Before World 
War I, most public book collections 
in this country were housed in forbid- 
ding buildings designed by architects 
with only vague conceptions of the 
library’s function. The librarians were 
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CONFEREES AT CLEARWATER 
Dr. Frank B. Sessa, Dr. Benjamin A. Powell, Dr. Archie L. McNeal 


wrestling with cataloging, shelving and 
other internal problems. They com- 
municated with their readers through 
signs: “Silence,” “No Spitting,” “For 
Staff Use Only.” But as librarians be- 
gan to look out of their windows in 
the late twenties and become aware 
of readers and the communities from 
which they came, the library began to 
change. 

It was in the early stages of this 
change when Recent Social Trends 
in the United States, a two volume set, 
appeared in 1922. Librarians were 
emotionally unable to accept the fact 
that the survey mentioned libraries 
only incidentally, while containing full 
chapters on population, communica- 
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tion, education, family leisure, health, — 
public welfare and the like. They went — 
after the editorial committee! The | 
committee members had no chips on 

their shoulders, and to the surprise — 
of librarians, expressed interest in li- 

braries and enthusiasm for them. They 

said that the library simply was an ~ 
introverted institution that had not 
made itself capable of the type of an- ~ 
alysis necessary to relate it to society ~ 
in objective terms. We didn’t know © 
precisely What they meant, but we re- 
alized that we had no adequate body ~ 
of literature, no standards, no method- 
ology to speak of, and assumed that 
that was what they were talking about. ~ 
We began, therefore, to look at the” 
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library objectively, as a product of 
such social and economic forces as 
free public schools, increased voting 
strength of the people, increase in per 
capita wealth, rise in standard of liv- 
ing, and increased leisure time. We 
began to see it, not as a static adjunct 
of our society, but rather as a dynamic 
institution responsive to these forces. 
This marks the beginning of a period 
when the library recognized that it 
was not prepared to meet the wide 
range of needs that society should be 
making of it. We went back to Recent 
Social Trends and found there much 
in the way of methodology and pro- 
cedure that we could use in studying 
our problems. Library Planning fol- 
lowed in 1934. We began to get away 
from the empiricism of those earlier 
days, and through research to develop 
a literature. We began to look at the 
impact of the library upon the com- 
munity, to study reading habits, to 
learn who uses the library and why, to 
inquire into the manner in which the 
library could be more useful to its 
community. Since World War II de- 
mands upon the library have increased 
many fold, and as we have identified 
these needs we have adapted our pro- 
grams to meet them. What are some of 
the things we have done? 


READING STUDIES 


(1.) In the area of research I have 
already mentioned studies in reading. 
We need more of them — more in- 
quiries into who is reading what and 
for what purpose; and what is it they 
want to read that libraries are not 
supplying. We have been looking also 
into the composition of the population 
of our communities: the age levels, 
education, occupations, and the like, 
and this information has aided us in 


selecting the kind of books that would 
be more useful. Samuel Johnson said 
people read for: 

Spite, vanity and curiosity, hope 
and fear, love and hatred; every pas- 
sion which incites to any other ac- 
tion serves at one time or another 
to stimulate a reader. 

Some hope to find the fault which 
escaped the public. Some that they 
may join the course of praise and be 
in fashion; some read that they may 
embellish their conversation, or shine 
in dispute; some that they may not 
be detected in ignorance .. . 

Of course people still read for such 
purposes, but you’d never learn that 
in a survey. And, fortunately, they 
read for much more serious reasons, 
which is why the library has the pow- 
er — actual and potential — that we 
ascribe to it today. We have carried 
on research in the history of libraries, 
the development of printing and pub- 
lishing, in the processing of materials, 
in the use being made of libraries, and 
of other services of which it is cap- 
able. I believe I would be correct in 
saying that in this area we are just be- 
ginning. 

LIMITS RECOGNIZED 
(2.) We have recognized that there 
are limits to funds for books, staff and 
buildings — and limits to the materials 
available. Great libraries will continue 
to be developed, but we know now that 
through co-operation, access may be 
gained to collections all over the coun- 
try, eliminating the necessity for ac- 
tually possessing every title we are 
likely to need. Such co-operation has 
long been familiar to us in interlibrary 
loan practice; more recently in biblio- 
graphical centers, union catalogs, co- 
operative purchase and co-operative 
storage arrangements of which all of 
us are familiar. Systems of public li- 
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braries, as they are now being develop- 
ed, make large collections of books 
available to small communities without 
placing upon them all of the burden of 
acquisition and maintenance. In our 
own state, the major research libraries 
and an increasing number of public 
libraries are linked with the state uni- 
versity library through a union cata- 
log. Now, with the co-operation of the 
State Library, anyone in the state has 
access to the millions of volumes the 
state’s principal libraries possess. 
Meanwhile, we have continued to 
develop our own resources. Between 
1935 and 1955 the South led the na- 
tion in the growth of its research li- 
braries. Here in Florida your research 
facilities were increased 471 per cent 
during that period; and the staffs of 
the research libraries of the region 
more than doubled in size. Increase in 
public library facilities in the region 
likewise have grown in notable fashion, 


but when viewed against the backdrop 
of resources of the remainder of the 
country, we can see that we have a long 
way to go. 


PERSONNEL 
(3.) We have established schools for 
the training of librarians needed to 
acquire and service collections, ad- 
minister libraries, conduct research and 
train other librarians. Recruiting in 
sufficient numbers the librarians need- 
ed to meet our needs remains one of 
our acute problems, but with a wide 
range of opportunities for training and 
employment, improved salaries and 
increased prestige of the profession, 
real progress in this area is being made. 


LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY 


(4.) More organized and systematic 
attention is being given to library tech- 
nology. The fat volume by Perry and 
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Kent on Machines for Literature 
Searching represents one example of 
the kind of study that is being con- 
ducted in our search for means to 
control the flood of literature from the 
presses and to make it available to 
the researcher needing it. At ALA 
headquarters in Chicago another type 
of research is being carried on with 
the financial assistance of the Council 
on Library Resources. This is Library 
Technology Project, and it is working 
on a variety of things such as the de- 
velopment of a book marking system, 
and testing of materials used in book 


and manuscript repair. We cannot ig- — 


nore automation, but have to be rea- 
sonable about it and admit that for 
many of the services librarians per- 
form you cannot beat hands, feet, and 
a mind! 


NEW STANDARDS 
(5.) One more example will suffice. 
Without yard sticks we do not know 
whether or not we are doing good jobs. 
Within the past four years, new sets 


of standards have been promulgated © 
for three major groups of American — 
libraries—public, college and school. ~ 


Next Thursday we are unveiling Stan- — 


dards for School Library Programs at 


a press conference in New York City. — 


They were prepared by the AASL and M 


published by ALA. I don’t know how — 
many of you have seen them. We can- 
not meet them this year or next; but 


when school libraries come close to 
meeting these standards, those of us in ~ 
university and public libraries will no- ~ 


tice a great difference in the contribu- 

tion our institutions make to the infor- 

mation and education of our users. 
New public library standards ap- 


peared in 1956, and set goals that still © 
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towns. New standards for college li- 
braries were published in 1959. All 
of these standards raise the level which 
libraries must attain if they are to be 
adequate to meet the increasing de- 
pendence on recorded knowledge 
which characterizes our society. How- 
ever far we are from meeting current 
standards in our school, college and 
public libraries, we must acknowledge 
the stimulus that has come from work- 
ing toward these goals that often have 
appeared unattainable. 

But in all of these areas and others, 
more needs to be done. The three sets 
of standards show how inadequate are 
our resources. How many public li- 
braries are spending $3.00 per person 

astwally for books and services? How 
man¥ school libraries have the staff or 


the \1¢sources needed to meet the stan- 

dardj just now published? They are 

goa on which we can keep our sights 
_Aot/several years. 


Standards for research libraries are 
not easy to establish, and in this area 
the question turns on whether or not 
the institution has the material or 
access to the material needed to sup- 
port its teaching and research program. 
An intensive study of the Farmington 
Plan, a project designed by the re- 
search libraries of America to bring 
into the country at least one copy of 
every important book published 
abroad, reveals that it is falling short 
of its goal. 

In this area much remains to be 
done; many of the materials are no 
longer available; libraries cannot afford 
to buy them at prices to which current 
society has made them soar; and could 
not afford to process and house every- 
thing their local programs require. 
High level cooperation is needed here. 


What concerns librarianship much 
today is providing the staff needed to 
enable libraries to cope with the in- 
crease in information, and with the 
increased demand for access to it-— 
increase in terms of urgency and in 
number of people requesting access. 
As librarians, we stand in a most stra- 
tegic position. We hold the keys to the 
accumulated knowledge of this world 
— the knowledge sought by scientists, 
statesmen, teachers, students. We can- 
not fail to unlock it promptly, and to 
do this we need men and women of 
sound scholarship, with dedicated pro- 
fessional spirit, and high personal and 
moral qualifications. 

They say we need 10,000 new li- 
brarians, and the number of positions 
is increasing every year. Perhaps some 
research should be conducted into this 
matter. As important as additional 
numbers is a wider range of interests 
—more M.A.’s and Ph.D.’s in chem- 
istry, physics, art languages and more 
undergraduate specialization in the sci- 
ences, languages, and other specialized 
fields. 

And let us remember that our librar- 
ies and our services will always be in 
transition. This does not mean that we 
must be in the vanguard — that we 
must be the first by whom the new is 
tried. We must not lose sight of that 
portion of our tradition — our meth- 
odologies and procedures — that is 
sound. The individually oriented char- 
acter of librarianship is traditional, and 
in seeking to take advantage of newer 
facilities that are well adapted to other 
areas, we should not forget the ele- 
mental truths that children and adults 
need to learn the joy of reading, that 
the book has a recreational as well as 
an educational function, and that free 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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The American Public Library 


IMPRESSIONS OF A VISIT 


by DR. ENSO BOTTASSO 
Librarian, Biblioteche Civiche, Torino, Italy 


Note: The following article with its scholarly 
analysis of the development of the public 
library in the United States is based on studies 
and observations made by its author during a 
four-month’s visit to the United States. 

Dr. Vincenzo Bottasso, Director of the 
Municipal Library of Turin, Italy, was one oj 
eleven Italian Librarians who came to_ the 
United States on an American Library Asso- 
ciation-Department of State project in 1956. 

The Graduate School of Library Service of 
Rutgers University was the group's headquarters 
during their visit. Miss Margaret Monroe of 
that faculty was director of the four-month 
program. During this time each person spent 
one month in independent travel and study in 
the United States, and seven weeks as the guest 
of one American library to become acquainted 
with day-to-day operations. 

Dr. Bottasso became very much interested in 
the historical development of the American 
public library. His report on this subject at the 
final seminar held at Rutgers, and his subse- 
quent presentation of this subject at seminars 
in Italy impressed me so much that I asked him 
to prepare a paper for possible publication in 
Florida Libraries. Dr. Bottasso wrote this paper 
in English for us. The discerning reader will 
recognize that not everything he saw was ac- 
cepted as desirable. 

As a European, Dr. Bottasso has observed 
interesting relationships between the growth of 
American and European libraries, which I feel 
helps us to gain a better historical perspective 
of our library system. 

STANLEY L. WEST 


a ITALIAN LIBRARIANS who en- 
joyed the opportunity of visiting 
libraries in the United States realized 
very easily, I think, some of the es- 
sential characteristics that make the 
library a distinctive institution in 
American education, and a typical 
service in a modern democratic society. 

They saw something revealing in the 
modern, fancy buildings, the numerous 
personnel, the large current acquisi- 
tions, the free and frequent access of 
readers to books — so different from 
some of the graver shortcomings of 
Italian libraries. They were chiefly im- 
pressed by the complete freedom given 
for the use of any tool of information, 
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and by the method of collecting, ar- 
ranging, and presenting material to the — 
reader, quite: unlike Italian librarian-— 
ship. And it was easy for them to note 
as fundamentals of the American li ~ 
brary system some of its more usual 
features, such as children’s rooms and | 
interest in all aspects of public lifes 
both local and national. 

Many new features, too daring and 
strange for a conservative mentality,” 
evoked their wonder or even their as-— 
tonishment, and at the same time help- — 
ed them to understand the American — 
concept of the library educational 
function and the duty of the American 7 
library to develop in keeping with the ~ 
society by which it was inspired and as i 
suggested by the historical background © 
and civilization in which it was born. ~ 

We must remember that Europe al- 7 
ready possessed good and well organiz-~ 
ed libraries established and developed — 
by the pride of its princes and cardin-~ 
als; and that the luxurious halls of the : 
Ambrosiana, Angelica and Mazarine ~ 
Libraries were already open to any stu- 
dent at a time when, on the other side 
of the Atlantic, about ten volumes ™ 
seemed to be sufficient for dignifying ” 
foundations with the name of insti- ~ 
tutions of higher culture. For example, 

a colonial merchant who had taken 

some university courses at Cambridge: 

left his 380 books to form the library 7 
for the first American university, and © 
near this university, Harvard, a few 
years later, was established the first] 
printing press. The Commissioners of 7 





the State of Massachusetts were oblig- 
ed, under the law of the General Court, 
to establish schools “to fight with 
greater strength the influence of the 
devil,” and to avoid corruption of the 
Scripture by immigrants from Europe. 

On this Magna Carta of the Ameri- 
can educational system was put to 
work the principle of compulsory edu- 
cation, based on the belief that the 
education of youth is beneficial for any 
state. This education had to give every- 
body the ability “to read the Scriptures 
and other good books printed in Eng- 
lish; to understand the principles of the 
Christian religion, to know the more 
important laws, and to be assisted in 
learning a trade.” 

With this spirit and this specific 
purpose, the people from a village 
might take turns buying books — a 
Bible or a treatise on theology — 
which were kept in a public building 
for the common use. For men con- 
fined to an unknown country and 
fighting with a hostile nature, these big 
volumes, faded in the long trip across 
the ocean, served as tangible ties with 
the home civilization. They also stood 
as witness to all the colonists’ experi- 
ences, to the religious ideals which 
were the main cause of their immigra- 
tion, and to the sacrifices faced in order 
to found a new country. 


PARISH LIBRARIES 


In the seventeenth century, in the 
cities on the Atlantic coast, small li- 
braries were opened as an obvious 
public service. Sometimes, as in Eng- 
land and Scotland, parish libraries 
were provided for the rural clergy too 
poor to buy books. These libraries 
were chiefly religious, like the one in 
Lancaster, endowed only with a big 
folio, The Complete Body of Divinity. 


In 1696, the Bishop of London sent 
a country priest to the lands on the 
other side of the Atlantic to organize 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. This priest was Thomas Bray, 
later author of the first manual on pub- 
lic libraries, Primordia Bibliothecaria. 


CHANGING ERA 


In the next century this Society was 
able to distribute 34,000 volumes, but 
the trend was already away from par- 
ish libraries. The atmosphere, the econ- 
omy, the habits of the American col- 
onies were completely different. Vil- 
lages of cabins on lagoons or the estu- 
aries of rivers became cities and ports: 
commerce and industry began to de- 
velop. Worry about ways to make the 
soil produce in spite of unfavorable 
conditions was replaced by the need to 
get information about resources and 
techniques developed in more progres- 
sive countries, especially in Great 
Britain. The former stiff, theocratic 
society represented the disciplinary 
base needed in an especially difficult 
period. Now, search for new activities 
and new sources of wealth and a com- 
pulsive tendency to self-government in 
a country where the individual had full 
responsibility developed new attitudes 
and new needs in social relations and 
intellectual life. God was no longer 
the God of discrimination among the 
damned and the elect, but a kind and 
enlightened Despot. His laws assured 
to every man the same rights, and He 
condemned every form of oppression 
and tyranny. Faith in the individual 
and his infinite capacity for perfection 
is typical of this period. It gave new 
vigor to the development of the main 
necessities of the technical culture and 
efficient tools of information. It also 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Florida junior college librarians met at 
Tallahassee for a conference on May 20-21. 
Plans for the meeting were developed joint- 
ly by the FSU Library School and the 
Community Colleges Division of the State 
Department of Education. Discussions were 


led by William H. Jesse, University of 
Tennessee, on buildings, equipment and 
utilization of space; Eloise Lindstrom, 
Stephens College, on developing collections, 
faculty-library co-operation and services; 
and Louis Shores on standards for accredi- 
tation. Willa Boysworth presided at the 
conference dinner, which featured repre- 
sentatives of various agencies and librarians 
of universities who noted the kinds of as- 
sistance available from them to the junior 
college librarians. 

Orlando’s November bond issue will in- 
clude $955,000 for the library as one of 
the items in a combined improvement pro- 
ject for the area. New appointments at Or- 
lando’s Albertson Public Library include 
Mary L’Heuereux, formerly Director of 
Children’s Work at Richland County Pub- 
lic Library, Columbia, S.C., as Head of 
Juvenile Services. The new County Book- 
mobile Librarian is Mrs. Caroleigh Gioia, 
a graduate of Columbia Library School, 
who has done children’s work in New York 
State. She succeeds Mrs. Eileen Willis, who 
will be the Young Adults Librarian at the 
main library. 

Dorothy Walton of the Fort Walton 
Beach Free Public Library reports that their 
$30,000 bond issue was passed on June 7. 
Bequests of $15,500 were received by the 
St. Petersburg Public library this year. Mrs. 
Frances C. Elliott left the Friends of the 
Library a bequest of $5,000, and they re- 
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Newsnotes 


from Florida Librarians. . . 










ceived $10,000 from the estate of Mrs, 
Mary Dana McDonald. A third donation 
of $500 was made directly to the library. 

Madeira Beach Public Library is plan-— 
ning a new addition made possible through 
contributions from the Gulf Beaches Wom- 
an’s Club, individual gifts and the help 
of several builders and contractors. Mrs. 
Lillian Garrison reports patrons of the Vet- — 
eran’s Memorial Library, St. Cloud, will be 
invited to display paintings on a wall re- 
served for a revolving art display in the 
newly renovated library. 


A former fiction editor at Scribner's, 
Marion Ives, will edit the bulletin for Win- 
ter Park’s Friends of the Library this year. 
Wedding bells will be ringing for Jean 
Worley, Children’s Librarian at Coral | 
Gables and Farris Martin of Enoch Pratt 
Free Library. Martha Jo Huey, a June grad- 
uate of FSU Library School will succeed 
her. Mrs. Vergil Dechert succeeds Mrs. W. 
F. Herblin as librarian at Maitland. She is 
a graduate of Oberlin, the University of ~ 
Illinois and Columbia Library School, and — 
was most recently on the Winter Park Pub- 
lic Library staff. Walter H. Murphy as- — 
sumed his duties at the Park Trammell 
Public Library in June. : 

William F. Harrison, a graduate of Em- © 
ory University and George Peabody college, 
is now Cataloger at Florida Presbyterian © 
College Library. He has worked in the li- 
braries at ‘Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies and Virginia State Library. Mrs. 
Merle S. Doran will join the staff as Re- 
ference Librarian upon her return from a 7 
summer in Europe. She is a graduate of” 
FSU and was Head of the General Edu- 
cation Division Library there and Admin- 
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istrative Assistant to the Librarian at Mount 
Holyoke College. 

At the University of Florida, Jean Hixon, 
acting Head of the Catalog Department, 
has returned recently from a tour to Col- 
ombia, Ecuador and Peru on a grant from 
the Fundacion Creole of Venezuela. The 
purpose of her visit was to improve meth- 
ods of receiving books and periodicals from 
these countries. Dr. Irene Zimmerman, 
Caribbean specialist on the staff, has been 
appointed Chairman of the Committee on 
Caribbean Acquisitions and Bibliography at 
the Fifth Seminar on the Acquisition of 
Latin American Materials held at the New 
York Public Library in June. Robert J. 
Meyers, new assistant Circulation Librarian, 
was formerly on the staff of New Mexico 
State University Library, and the new As- 
sistant Acquisitions Librarian, Robert C. 
Gibbs, was formerly Gifts and Exchange 
Librarian at Pennsylvania State University. 

Anna L. Weaver became Head Reference 
Librarian at the University of South Florida 
on July 1. Her previous academic library 
experience has been at Rollins College, 
Queens College and the University of Flor- 
ida. At Florida A. and M. University, two 
members have returned to the staff from 
study leaves; Mrs. Dora M. Davis received 
an M.A. degree from the University of 
Denver, and Mrs. A. Nevels Morris attend- 
ed Columbia and Atlanta universities. Mrs. 
Adele Emery has been appointed acting 
Head of the Catalog Department, and Mrs. 
Virginia T. Ruess joined the staff as Senior 
Cataloger at the University of Miami. She 
was previously with the libraries of the 
University of Georgia and San Francisco 
State College. 

The Librarian at the new Brevard Junior 
College is Mrs. Ruth M. White, a graduate 
of Simmons College, with library experience 
at schools in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
Palm Beach and at the University of Ver- 
mont. Mrs. Marian Farber, new Assistant 
Librarian at Manatee Junior College, is a 
graduate of the University of Michigan Li- 
brary School, who came to Bradenton from 
Flint, Michigan where she was a high school 
librarian. Mrs. Henriella Kay is assistant 
Librarian in charge of periodicals and ver- 
tical files at Gulf Coast Community College. 

Willa Boysworth, Director of Library 





Services at Dade Junior College, will have 
as staff members: Mabel Fletcher and Mrs. 
Nell Kreis, formerly librarians at Miami 
Springs Junior High School, Mrs. Mary 
Drue McGraw, formerly librarian with the 
Miami Daily News, and Mrs. Katherine 
Hepburn, formerly librarian in Manatee 
County. 


Mrs. Jane Patane and Jack D. Ellis have 
joined the St. Petersburg Junior College 
Library staff. Mrs. Patame, FSU graduate, 
has worked at St. Petersburg Public Li- 
brary. Mr. Ellis has a degree from Peabody 
and experience in the school systems of 
Morehead, Kentucky and Madeira Beach. 
Another Peabody graduate, William J. 
Chalker, is the new Acquisitions Librarian 
at Jacksonville University Library. He was 
formerly Head Librarian at State Univer- 
sity of New York, Fredonia, New York. 

Elizabeth Cole, librarian of the Blue 
Grass Regional Library in Columbia, Ten- 
nessee, joined the State Library Extension 
Staff on August 1. She’s a graduate of Pea- 
boly with experience as a bookmobile and 
high school librarian, and had a most suc- 
cessful year in 1960 as the executive secre- 
tary for the National Library Week in Ten- 
nessee. 


During her recent trip to Japan, Mrs. 
Reba Daner, Chairman of the Trustees 
Section of FLA and Chairman of the Miami 
Beach Library Board, presented a scroll of 
greetings from ALA to the Japanese Library 
Association at the Osaka Public Library. 
Her picture and article about her trip are 
featured in the June issue of ALA Bulletin. 


The Executive 
SECRETARY 


by FRED BRYANT 


Notices for payment of dues for 1961 
will be mailed to members during the last 
week of September. If all members of F.L.A. 
for 1960 reaffiliate, we will have 765. 
This is our highest count to date, and our 
Membership Committee is to be thanked for 
this. They are planning an active drive for 
1961. When you receive your dues notice 
please tell non-members about our Associ- 
ation, especially new people in the State. 
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BOTTASSO (Cont. from p. 15) 


aroused curiosity about natural laws 
and the remote European world. 


SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARIES 


The library of the new times, the 
laic and the bourgeois era, had a com- 
pletely new pattern. It emerged on the 
co-operative basis which had been 
common in Great Britain since 1725. 
It is very significant that its pioneers 
were among the highest representatives 
of the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century, George Berkeley of Newport 
(1730) and Benjamin Franklin of 
Philadelphia (1731). The library be- 
came an extension of two cultural 
clubs, established to supply the needs 
of information and communication in 
two active centers, the Philosophical 
Society and the Junto Club. The latter 
was particularly important because it 
represented an effort to unite the re- 
stricted resources and the unrestricted 
eagerness for knowledge of each mem- 
ber in a regular cycle of periodic dis- 
cussions. Very soon the little individual 
libraries were no longer able to supply 
such needs. Then, the wealthiest mem- 
ber offered a place in his house and 
the others contributed money which 
was delivered to a maritime friend and 
came back converted into a trunk of 
books carefully selected in London by 
an agent. A librarian was appointed to 
take care of and organize them. 

In 1747 in Newport, the collection 
of Abraham Redwood was added as a 
gift to the main body of the Library 
of the Philosophical Society and made 
it a public service institution — the 
Redwood Library. The Subscription 
Library, generally founded by people 
of the same profession but opened to 
anyone willing to pay the fees, spread 
quickly in the States of the East. Dur- 
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ing the fifty years from 1731-1780, 
51 libraries of this kind were establish- 
ed in New England. The total grew to 
583 in 1815 and 1064 in 1850. Legis. 
lation, beginning in 1796, gave legal 
status to Subscription Libraries, ad- 
ministered by Councils to assure the 
continuity of their services. Mechanics’ 
libraries began in 1818-20 in Con 
necticut and Massachusetts, under the 
influence of similar types of institutions — 
already existing in London, and were 
especially connected with the economic — 
and social transformation of the coun- 
try. So true is this that in the South, _ 
where such a transformation has not 
taken place, nothing like this flourish- 
ing of libraries is known, although the | 
first associated library appeared in 
Charleston in 1748. 

But the limits on the expenditure 
and the number of borrowers of the as-_ 


sociated libraries stopped any ioe 



































advancement in this kind of library 
service. People able to pay fees were | 
not numerous enough to secure ‘- 
funds needed for the expansion of pur 
chases with that of cultural values | 
























PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Only the whole community co 
provide means, sometimes with 
help of private gifts, for this as well 
any other branch of education. 
first attempt in the nineteenth centu 
was directed towards youngsters insidé 
and outside of school. In Salisbury 
Connecticut, the municipality contribe” 
uted one hundred dollars per year t& 
add to a gift of 150 books made by) 
Caleb Bingham in 1803 for a your 
people’s library. This act set an ex 
ample quickly followed in the state 
of the East. Contributions of individ 
als and the growth of civic-minded 
played an important part in the estaB 
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lishment of municipal libraries. It 
seemed that the big wave of good will, 
the wish for perfection and reform, 
and the faith in the capacity of the 
individual that took over Europe in the 
year 1848 had wider and more perm- 
anent effects on the other side of the 
ocean. America became conscious of 
its superiority over Great Britain. In 
Boston, the oldest intellectual center, 
George Tickner and Edward Everett 
were working hard trying to show the 
necessity and possibility of a great 
library that would be a center for the 
resources and activities of their city. 
Josiah Quincy offered a contribution of 
50,000 dollars and with an equal sum 
from the City, the Boston Public Li- 
brary was created. Again, this act set 
an example followed by many smaller 
cities. 

Stopped by the Civil War, the move- 
ment for the expansion of public li- 
braries found a new impulse after the 
end of it. Libraries grew up in any im- 
portant center, still following the pat- 
tern of European libraries. 


ALA FOUNDED 


When the American Library Asso- 
ciation was founded in Philadelphia in 
1876 for the purpose of promoting 
public services and developing library 
techniques and standard library meth- 
ods, the American Library developed 
a completely different pattern. As the 
result of the efforts of a few profession- 
ally-minded librarians, the libraries in 
the United States began to take a diff- 
erent direction after 1890. 

A new shape and a new spirit make 
the American library very different 
from its former model in Europe. The 
library tries to encourage the curiosity 
of the readers and to supply their 
needs. Special assistance is given to the 








different ethnical groups of immigrants. 
Libraries are established everywhere: 
near clubs, ranches, farms, barracks, 
hospitals, prisons. They strengthen ties 
with adult education and set up new 
centers for such education. 


SERVICE TO CHILDREN 


Most typical among all other serv- 
ices is the one for the youngsters. 
Every kind of recreational and edu- 
cational activity has reason to exist in 
this field. When it was no longer neces- 
sary to be at least a teenager to secure 
admission to the library, the neces- 
sity of rooms for children appeared. 
The first one was opened in New York 
in 1885, the second in Brooklyn in 
1890. These were soon followed by 
others in Cambridge, Boston, Provi- 
dence, New Haven, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
Milwaukee, Denver, Omaha, Seattle 
and San Francisco. In the new century 
the children’s branch became a perma- 
nent characteristic of the American 
public library. 

The decoration of these rooms is 
always fitted to the taste of the small 
readers, and they are furnished with all 
the tools children can enjoy. Expert 
librarians wait on their small readers, 
and they understand the educational 
duty entrusted to them. As a result, 
recreational yet educational activities 
have been a regular part of children’s 
libraries. Story-telling has become an 
art that has a main place in all radio 
and TV programs, but nothing has 
been standardized. It seems that the 
maximum effort has been made by the 
librarians to make the children feel 
that the book, the record, the film are 
a creative result of their small com- 
munity and not something that comes 
from an anonymous and distant office. 
The children’s librarian tries to keep 
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the child from feeling that he is an 
anonymous entity and a passive re- 
ceiver. The duty of the library is to 
make him develop his personality and 
build up his world, offering him for 
this purpose all the necessary tools and 
materials. 

The major impulse to the transfor- 
mation of the American library, in my 
opinion, was given by the introduction 
of such educational services, often the 
result of the good will, initiative, en- 
thusiasm and dedicated work of indi- 
vidual librarians. 


INNOVATIONS 


Certainly, such people found a field 
particularly favorable for innovations 
among institutions and services spread- 
ing rapidly in connection with the 
vertiginous growth of the country. In 
the year 1876 there were 257 public 
libraries, and 649 by 1887, while ex- 
tension services were multiplied at a 
similar rate. The architecture also 
changed, abandoning the imitation of 
European library buildings and aiming 
at a kind of monumental projection of 
the function and prestige expected 
from the library, the home of knowl- 
edge, in a city of recent origin. 


BUILDINGS 


The first effort of this kind, made in 
the eighties, was not very successful; 
the style was baroque in decoration 
and planning. Buildings were uncom- 
fortable, expensive, and non-function- 
al. So, in the nineties, this heavy 
architecture was replaced by the neo- 
classic style, more suitable to the 
functions and the expansion of the 
library and in agreement with the 
search for simplicity and rational con- 
struction sponsored by the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts of Paris. 
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ORGANIZATION 


Two fundamentals were then scttled 
for the organization of library mater- 
ials: classification by subject, gencrally 
inspired by the scheme of Dewey, and 
free access to the shelves. Both tenden- 
cies were developed in the years 1898- 
1917, the same period in which An- 
drew Carnegie, in recognition of the 
help he had received from public lt 
braries in his youth, gave 1667 build- 
ings, 41 million dollars worth, as a gift 
to 1400 cities, upon condition that they 
provide suitable operating conditions 
for the libraries. This requirement was 
not always fulfilled, but the physical 
existence of the library, emphasized” 
by the imposing appearance of its 
building, succeeded in making it the 
center of the life and attention of the 
community. The library succeeded also” 
in establishing an exact definition of its 
duties and divisions, with ever-increas-_ 
ing freedom of access to the shelves, 
reference lists and guides for readeay 
of any age. ¥ 


The task of the library is not only to 
offer to the reader a large collection of 
books, with the best catalogue possible 
and an efficient distribution service, 
but also to discard what is not useful 
to the reader, to offer him a selection” 
of the best materials for his research 
work and to help him in every possible 
way. Such help works better when the 
field is limited and therefore classifie 
cation offers a wonderful opportunity 
to divide any big library into ma 
special libraries. The trend to depar 
mentalization, carried out in the tradi 
tional styles in Cleveland (1913), Lo 
Angeles (1926), Philadelphia (1927 
now influences the planning and tf 
whole physical appearance of 
American library, which has as a result) 
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developed its own features and archi- 
tectural style. 

Every heavy decoration has disap- 
peared, replaced by a functional struc- 
ture, simple and easy to adjust to any 
new need, with a comfortable and in- 
viting appearance and undoubtedly 
cheaper in building and maintenance. 
The Library is established in a com- 
mercial area, with entrance at the street 
level and a front with glass windows 
and show cases for exhibitions. Noth- 
ing reminds one of the appearance of 
the traditional library; no high ceilings, 
no dark colors, no uncomfortable 
chairs. Partition walls have almost dis- 
appeared in order to avoid any ob- 
stacle, even psychological, to the move- 
ment of the readers from one section 
to another. Divisions between offices 
are replaced by glass walls more en- 
couraging to readers wanting to ask 
questions. When possible, the most 
used services are kept on the ground 
floor. Usually a desk for the registra- 
tion of borrowers and the distribution 
of books is placed near the entrance. 


The 7477 public libraries of the 
United States, located in new build- 
ings or in old ones, provide the people 
a service which gives the American 
Public Library its own traits. Under 
the subdivision by subject, traditional 
materials (books, magazines, news- 
papers, official publications) find their 
place so that every reader is able to get 
in touch with what he needs. 


The big effort made by the Ameri- 
can library system, to provide for the 
reader the largest amount of informa- 
tional material and the easiest access 
to it, is clear to anyone just entering 
the library. It is more and more ad- 
justed in every feature, in every de- 
partment, to the definition of Melville 





Dewey: “rather a fountain than a 
reservoir.” 


The library, this old institution, is 
discovering more possibilities and 
more vital functions in the American 
system than in any other. Despite 
gaps, sOme very serious due to the 
vastness of the country, the American 
Public Library has acquired some 
original traits that are not easy to 
change. It reflects hard experience, and 
also, the attempts of a civilization 
which has always felt that every kind 
of culture is directly related to life 
to make it easier for these cultures to 
reach its people. 


In libraries all over the world appear 
new trends imposed by the increasing 
cultural needs of modern civilization, 
but we can discern in the services 
carried on by American Public Librar- 
ies interesting experiments and prob- 
lems pertinent to the duties awaiting 
our own libraries. The form taken by 
these Public Libraries constitutes one 
of the most original contributions made 
to modern civilization by the unique 
historic experience of the American 
Nation. 





Editor’s Note 


To succeed Elizabeth Peeler as Editor 
is no mean task! Her knowledge of Flor- 
ida libraries, her wide acquaintance with 
Florida librarians, and her tremendous 
vitality were reflected in her fine editor- 
ial work. I am indebted to her for most 
of the copy in this issue, and for the 
patient help and training which she and 
Mr. William Goodson of Parker Printing 
Company have invested in me. I hope to 
make it a profitable investment for you 
and for them. 
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Florida Collections In Florida Libraries 


by MARGARET CHAPMAN 


Librarian, P. K. 


Pers nearly every library in the 
state has the beginnings of a collec- 
tion of Florida material. People every- 
where are interested in Florida, and li- 
brarians all over Florida are called on 
to answer questions about their state. 

Since it is impossible to discuss all the 
libraries that are building Florida collec- 
tions, eight outstanding collections have 
been selected to illustrate what can be 
done in years of search and selection. 
The eight, in geographical order: are the 
Florida State Library and the Florida 
State University Library in Tallahassee, 
the Jacksonville Free Public Library, the 
Florida Historical Society Library and 
the P. K. Yonge Library of Florida His- 
tory in Gainesville, the St. Leo Abbey 
Library in St. Leo, the Mills Memorial 
Library at Rollins in Winter Park, and 
the University of Miami at Coral Gables. 

Probably all these collections have 
many of the well-known books on Flor- 
ida. The scarcer and more expensive 
items are almost certain to be in the 
Yonge Library of Florida History, if not 
in all the others. For example, we are 
probably the only library in the state that 
has both the 1775 and 1776 printing of 
Bernard Romans, The Concise Natural 
History of East and West Florida, and 
probably the only one which has a copy 
of the 1605 and the 1723 editions of The 
Florida of the Inca. However, each of 
the other seven libraries have certain 
areas in which they are particularly 
strong, or certain items that are unique. 
It is these distinctive features which we 
will try to examine. 


The Florida State Library 


The Florida State Library has been 
carefully collecting Florida material for 
many years. The State Library buys 
everything related to Florida, and tries to 


Ep. Note: Paper given at the joint meeting of 
the Reference Roundtable and the Cataloger’s 
Roundtable on April 1, 1960 at the Clearwater 
Convention. 
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Yonge Library 


provide circulating copies of Florida 
books when at all feasible. The State Li- 
brary is stronger in science and natural 
history, in Florida fiction and Florida 
poetry, than is the P. K. Yonge Library 
of Florida History. The State Library 
makes an effort to subscribe to all cur. 
rent Florida periodicals. It collects all 
Florida state documents. Since Florida 
has no Department of Archives and His. 
tory, the State Library has been the re 
pository for some official records. The 
outstanding collection of official papers 
are the governors’ letterbooks from 7 
to 1911. a 


The Florida State University Library : 


ae 


The Florida State University Library 
has a sizeable collection of Florida ma- 
terial in the Department of Special Cole 
lections. The Florida collection contains” 
not only books about Florida, but < 
books written by Floridians. Florida State 
University and the Florida State Library” 
have tried to cooperate in certain areas” 
so that they will not be bidding against 
each other for material which is somes 
times hard to come by. For example, th 
Florida State Library has a stronger cok” 
lection in genealogical materials am 
Church history, so the Florida State Un 
versity Library does not try to build 
these two fields. Of particular interest af 
Florida State University is the Photor 
graphic Archives Collection, which com) 
sists of more than 7,000 pictures of great” 
historical value relating to every phi 
of Florida life: politics, industry, j 
kinds of public and social gatherings, and 
pictures of many prominent Floridia 
The collection was gathered by 
Morris, Tallahassee journalist, and wa 
purchased by the University Library. Ré 
productions from the photographs 2 
available upon specific request. 


Jacksonville Free Public Library 


The Florida collection at the Jackso 
ville Public Library contains appro 
mately 4,350 items, and is probably @ 
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most complete collection in any public 
library in the state. Many rare Florida 
items are included in the collection. Of 
special interest is the original manuscript 
of Ellen Call Long’s, The Scotch Settle- 
ment of Walton County, Florida, and 
John Francis Le Baron’s original diary 
which he kept in Florida in 1869. Most 
of the extensive Florida map collection 
has been photostated, to save the wear 
and tear on the originals. 


St. Leo Abbey Library 

The Florida collection at St. Leo Ab- 
bey has been in the making for the past 
sixty years. Father Jerome has been the 
moving spirit in the building of a Florida 
collection at St. Leo, and is himself a 
Florida historian of wide reputation. St. 
Leo’s is engaged in adding all Florida 
titles now available from rare book deal- 
ers. The Florida collection is not yet 
cataloged, but the St. Leo Library as a 
whole is in the process of being cata- 
loged so the Florida collection will be 
done in due course. Father Jerome is par- 
ticularly interested in Spanish Florida and 
in the work of the clergy in the New 
World. 


Mills Memorial Library, Rollins College 

Besides an extensive Florida collection, 
the Mills Memorial Library also has the 
Florida Union Catalog. This was started 
in 1937 to provide an index to Florida 
material and to show location of rare 
Florida items. The Editor of the Union 
Catalog from its beginning until her death 
in 1958, was Miss Della E. Northey. 
Work on the catalog is now being done 
by Mrs. Dorothy S. Smith under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Alice Hansen, Librarian 
of Rollins. World War II caused an inter- 
ruption in the work on the Union Catalog, 
and not until 1954 were funds secured to 
continue the job. The Catalog has been 
maintained by an endowment built up by 
gifts from donors in and out of Florida. 
The nucleus of the fund was a bequest 
from Jeannette Thurber Connor. 


The University of Miami Library 
The University of Miami has recently 
received the collection of Dr. Mark Boyd 
of Tallahassee, which it has been pur- 
chasing over a number of years. As most 









of you know, Dr. Boyd has done out- 
standing research and writing in Florida 
history, in addition to his work in ma- 
larial research. The collection is not yet 
fully cataloged, and when it is, it will be 
incorporated into the general collection. 
The Boyd Collection is particularly strong 
in maps, works on the Mississippi Valley, 
and in material on the Indians of the 
Southeast. It is not limited to Florida ma- 
terial alone, but is a collection of Ameri- 
cana, with emphasis on Flordia. 


The Florida Historical Society Library 

The headquarters of the Florida His- 
torical Society was moved from St. Aug- 
ustine to Gainesville in 1951, at which 
time the University of Florida agreed to 
pay the salary of a Secretary-Librarian in 
order that the library of the Society 
would be available to the students and 
faculty of the University. Books on Flor- 
ida belonging to the Society are almost 
entirely duplicated in the P. K. Yonge 
Library of Florida History. The Florida 
Historical Society does have several val- 
uable manuscript collections, including a 
portion of the papers of Governor Rich- 
ard Keith Call, and the letterbooks of 
Governor Francis P. Fleming. The So- 
ciety also owns the Panton, Leslie Papers. 
The Panton, Leslie Company was the In- 
dian trading firm so active in East and 
West Florida and Alabama during the 
Second Spanish Period. The papers came 
to the Society through the good offices of 
Miss Elizabeth Howard West, librarian 
and archivist from the state of Texas, 
who spent twenty years collecting the 
records of the Panton, Leslie Company. 
Miss West’s typescripts of the papers are 
in the P. K. Yonge Library of Florida 
History. The Society has no funds for an 
acquisitions program, so only gifts are 
being added to the collection at the pres- 
ent time. 


The P. K. Yonge Library of 
Florida History 
The P. K. Yonge Library of Florida 
History is certainly the most extensive 
collection of Florida material in the state 
and in the South, and is probably sur- 
passed only by the holdings in the Library 
of Congress and possibly by the John 
Carter Brown Library. The library is the 
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result of nearly fifty years of careful and 
painstaking collection of Florida material 
on the part of Julien Chandler Yonge and 
his father, P. K. Yonge. The Library 
came to the University of Florida in 
1944, the gift of the Yonge family of 
Pensacola, as a memorial to their father, 
Philip Keyes Yonge. P. K. Yonge, as 
most of you know, served for more than 
twenty years as Chairman of the State 
Board of Control. His contribution to the 
growth of higher education in Florida has 
made his an honored name in the state. 
Mr. Julien Yonge was named Director of 
the P. K. Yonge Library of Florida His- 
tory by President John Tigert, and came 
to Gainesville with the collection. He re- 
tired officially in July 1958, and is now 
Director Emeritus. He still puts in a full 
day’s work each day in the Library when 
he is in Gainesville. Mrs. Harriet Skofield, 
a librarian with many years of valuable 
experience, came to Gainesville in 1945 
to catalog the collection, and served as 
assistant to Mr. Yonge until July 1958, 
when she also retired. 
FACULTY ADVISOR 

Dr. Rembert W. Patrick, Professor of 
History at the University of Florida, was 
instrumental in bringing the Yonge Li- 
brary to Gainesville and has been Faculty 
Advisor to the Library since 1945. When 
Mr. Julien Yonge retired in 1958, the 
University of Florida created the Julien 
C. Yonge Graduate Research Professor- 
ship of History, and Dr. Patrick was 
selected as the first recipient. 

The collection consists of books, pam- 
phiets, federal and state documents, 
maps, newspapers, manuscripts, pictures, 
microfilm and photostats. We are particu- 
larly strong in newspaper holdings. We 
have a great many long files of ante- 
bellum newspapers such as the Pensacola 
Gazette. We have newspapers from the 
dead towns of Magnolia and St. Joseph. 
We have on microfilm all Florida news- 
paper files from the holdings of other li- 
braries, such as the Library of Congress, 
the Boston Athenaeum and the American 
Antiquarian Society. We are currently 
preserving on microfilm at least one news- 
paper from every Florida county. We 
purchase microfilm of the big dailies from 
the commercial firms which do the micro- 
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filming, and we microfilm the smal] 
weekly newspapers ourselves. 

There have been many outstanding ad- 
ditions to the Yonge Library since it came 
to the University of Florida. Most of you 
are familiar with the work of the Florida 
State Historical Society which did a tre- 
mendous job in the twenties and thirties 
in collecting and publishing Florida 
source materials. Mrs. Jeannette Thurber 
Connor was already doing research on 
Spanish Florida when Colonel John B, 
Stetson, Jr., became interested in the 
sources for the history of Spanish Florida 
in the Spanish Archives. He and Mrs. 
Connor joined forces in 1921 to form the 
Florida State Historical Society. 

SPANISH DOCUMENTS 

Col. Stetson underwrote the expensive’ 
task of photostating documents from the 
Archivo General de Indias, Seville. Col 
Stetson chose an outstanding scholar, Dr. 
James A. Robertson, to direct the work 
of the Society. Dr. Robertson enlisted the 
aid of Miss Irene A. Wright, a distin 
guished scholar in her own right, 
was already doing research in the Ar 
chives in Seville. Miss Wright was able t 
select and photostat thousands of doc 
ments relating to Florida before 
Spanish government put a stop to the 
of the photostat machine in the Archives, 

The publication program of the Flori 
State Historical Society came to an end) 
in the thirties because of the Depression, 
and the photostats of documents from 
Seville were deposited in the Library @ 
Congress. In 1954, again through the ¢& 
forts of Dr. Patrick, the Stetson Collee 
tion became the property of the P. B 
Yonge Library of Florida History, mostly 
by gift but partly by purchase. 

The purchase money, which was o 
a fraction of the estimated value of t 
collection, was the gift of Mrs. Alfred 
Dupont, so there was actually no out 
of funds by the University for this in 
uable eollection. In addition to tht 
130,000 photostats from the Spanish , 
chives, the Collection also contains the 
sands of typescripts from the Public B 
ord Office relating to British Florida, an 
much correspondence between Col. Ste 
son and Dr. Robertson relating to 
work of the Florida State Historical 
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ciety. The documents from the Stetson 
Collection are chiefly from the First 
Spanish Period. 

Our Lockey Collection covers the Sec- 
ond Spanish Period. Joseph Byrne Lock- 
ey, a native Floridian, taught history at 
the University of California at Los An- 
geles for many years. He was vitally in- 
terested in the history of his native state, 
and he spent a lifetime collecting docu- 
ments on Spanish Florida from 1783 to 
1821 from Spanish and British Archives. 
He had in mind the publication of all 
these documents in a series of volumes. 
Unfortunately, he died before his work 
was complete. His first and only volume, 
East Florida, 1783-1785; A File of Doc- 
uments was published posthumously. The 
typescripts of all the documents he had 
gathered came to the P. K. Yonge Li- 
brary of Florida History just before his 
death in 1946. 

In addition to the Stetson Collection 
and the Lockey Collection, we have hun- 
dreds of reels of microfilm of photostats 
of Spanish records from the Library of 
Congress, including microfilm of the 
Woodbury Lowery Collection. We also 
have microfilm of the Spanish records in 
the North Carolina State Department of 
Archives and History. 

The St. Augustine Historical Society is 
now compiling a calendar of the various 
collections of Spanish documents. The 
Stetson Collection has been calendared 
through 1763, and the calendars of the 
Lowery Collection and the North Caro- 
lina Collection are complete. The general 
calendar itself is on cards in the St. Aug- 
ustine Historical Society Library, but the 
Yonge Library has a microfilm of the 
calendar. The Yonge Library also has a 
microfilm of the calendar of the Jeannette 
Thurber Connor Collection in the Library 
of Congress. 

In addition to these outstanding source 
materials for Spanish Florida, we have 
many fine collections of personal papers 
of the statesmen of American Florida, 
ranging from the Papers of David Levy 
Yulee, Florida’s first senator to Spessard 
Lindsay Holland, Florida’s present senior 
senator. We have just received the Hol- 
land Papers as a gift from Senator Hol- 
land. They include his service as a State 












Senator, and as Governor of Florida. His 
papers as a United States Senator will be 
turned over to us at a later date. 

We are a non-circulating, research li- 
brary. Since over one hundred students 
register each semester for the course ‘in 
Florida history, the University Library 
tries to provide circulating copies of all 
books on the reading list for the course. 
In some cases, this is impossible, because 
so much Florida material is out of print, 
sO many undergraduates do use our li- 
brary. Most of our work, however, is with 
our graduate students and faculty. We 
also have many visiting scholars from 
other universities coming to Gainesville 
to use the Yonge Library, and we have 
many Floridians who are interested in 
the history of their state, or in their own 
family histories. We have very little gen- 
ealogical material outside of the micro- 
film of the federal censuses of Florida 
from 1830 through 1880. The National 
Archives has recently made available on 
microfilm the service records of all Flor- 
ida troops who served in the Confed- 
eracy, and we have ordered the micro- 
film. We expect this to have heavy use 
when it arrives. 

In the field of local history, we have a 
special classification scheme which has a 
number for each county, and many of the 
larger cities. We want to build up this 
collection, and we are interested in re- 
ceiving all kinds of promotional literature, 
and pamphlets and brochures of any kind 
for all the communities in Florida. 

Our correspondence both from in and 
out of the state sometimes seems volum- 
inous. We acknowledge all letters, and 
try to find answers to all the questions 
whenever possible. We do a limited 
amount of lending on interlibrary loan. 
The decision on whether or not a book 
can go out depends chiefly on whether or 
not we can replace it, and how much it 
would cost to replace it, if it were avail- 
able. When the classes in Florida history 
are being taught, there are many titles 
which cannot be spared from the library. 

We want the people of Florida to know 
how much material on their state is avail- 
able at the P. K. Yonge Library of Flor- 
ida History. and that we welcome all 
serious students of Florida history. 
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Miss Richardson 
Retires 


Iss LOUISE RICHARDSON, one of 

Florida’s most distinguished li- 
brarians, retired from her decades of 
service at FSU on June 30. 

Her career as a librarian began at 
the University of North Carolina where 
she became the Assistant Librarian at 
the time that Dr. Louis Round Wilson 
was Librarian. After a year there, 
described by her as a baptism of fire, 
she held the following positions: 
Children’s Librarian, Public Library, 
Eveleth, Minnesota, 1915-17; Librar- 
ian, Meredith College, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, 1917-18; Librarian, Home- 
wood Branch, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, 1918-19; Librar- 
ian, Florida State College for Women, 
1919-20. 

She left this last position because the 
administration refused to raise her sal- 
ary to seventy-five dollars per month. 
Eventually, they decided that they 
could not get along without her, so in 
1922 she returned to FSCW (now 
FSU) as Librarian. She held this posi- 
tion until June 30, 1953, when she 
asked to be relieved of the headship 
and became the head of Special Col- 
lections. 

When Louise Richardson came to 
FSCW, the library was housed in one 
room of the Westcott building. She and 
one student assistant comprised the 
entire staff. There were about 10,000 
books in the library, and the periodical 
subscriptions list numbered only 100 
titles. More amazing still, the yearly 
budget for the library was $3,600 in- 
cluding her salary. By 1953, the li- 
brary was in a large separate building 
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and plans were in the making for @ 
new one to be built immediately at a 
cost of two million dollars. The annual 
budget for the library was $356,000; 
the staff totaled 50 persons, and the” 
Library contained 343,444 volumes. ~ 
Besides running the Library, ovet 
the years Miss Richardson found time 
to participate in sports and other cam= 
pus events: tennis, baseball and faculty” 
plays. For years she was the star pit 
cher on the faculty baseball team , 
whose uniforms were convict suits, 
Under her guidance, a library building” 
was constructed and occupied in 1929 
and she started a library training prow 
gram which eventually became a separ 
ate Library School. She was a charter 
member of FLA, served as presiden 
in 1931, and again in 1933. Phi Kappa 
Phi recognized her contributions 
scholarship by making her a member 
She became one of eight honor 
members of the FSCW Alumnae. 
other memberships include: the Amer 
ican Library Association, the Florida, 
Education Association, the Floridi 
Historical Society, the Tallahassee Hi 
torical Society, the Daughters of 
American Revolution, and the Unite 















































































































































Daughters of the Confederacy. 


In recognition of her many years of 
fine service, the Library Staff of the 
Florida State University Library estab- 
lished, on June 30, 1953, a graduate 
loan scholarship fund in honor of Miss 
Richardson, available to candidates 
working for a Master’s degree in the 
Library School. The FSU Library Staff, 
while regretting her retirement, are 
pleased that Miss Richardson will still 
make her home in Tallahassee. 
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* Scientific Periodicals: complete 
sets, short runs, single vol- 
umes — all fields, all lan- 
guages 
















* Scientific books: out-of-print-- 
domestic, foreign 


* Complete subscription service 
for domestic and foreign 
periodicals 


¢ All new books of U. S. and 
foreign publishers 
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offers to 


Walter J. Johnson, Inc. 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
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California Office: 4972 Mount Royal Drive 
Los Angeles 41 


Branch offices in London and Frankfurt 
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DRIER (Cont. from p. 5) 
which he edits, as media for the pro- 
motion of public libraries. His pro- 
vocative and stimulating article, 
“Trustee of What?” was the leading 
article in the Library Journal for April 
1, 1958. His extensive correspondence 
is largely concerned with libraries, and, 
strange though it may seem, libraries 
play a not insignificant part in his 
conversation. 

Certainly no citation could have 
been more appropriate than that of 
Thomas Dreier, “For envisioning the 
high place of libraries in our democra- 
cy; and for devoting energy, time and 
superior talent generously and intelli- 
gently, for the promotion of good read- 
ing, to library service and to library 
development.” 


POWELL (Cont. from p. 13) 


people still wish some freedom of 
choice. In our goal to serve our com- 
munities, we must not hasten to accept 
new methods and new philosophies un- 
til they have been shown to be good; 
but when their validity has been es- 
tablished, we should not be the last to 
discard the outmoded. 


Finally, if every one of us will fully 
utilize his capabilities as a practicing 
librarian, and will use his influence to 
insure that a larger percentage of those 
entering the profession bring to it su- 
perior minds, the library will reduce 
the lag between recognition of the need 
for new and special types of library 
services, created out of our changing 
social structure, and the provision of 
that service. 
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Florida BOOKS & AUTHORS 


ADULT BOOKS 
Reviewed by 
MARGARET CHAPMAN 
P. K. Yonge Library 


PATRICK, REMBERT W. The Fall of 
Richmond. 144pp. Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. $4.00. 


In the spring of 1959, Rembert W. Pat- 
rick, Julien C. Yonge Research Professor 
of History at the University of Florida, 
joined a select and distinguished company 
of historians when he was invited to deliver 
the Walter Lynwood Fleming Lectures at 
Louisiana State University. Dr. Patrick is a 
recognized authority on the government of 
the Confederacy, and his topic was the very 
human story of what happened when Rich- 
mond fell in 1865. This book is the out- 
growth of those lectures. 

Here, in minute detail, is the story of 
April 2-4, the three final days of a belea- 
guered city. Here is the familiar picture of 
President Davis receiving General Lee’s 
warning telegram, which precipitated the 
flight of high government officials. Here, 
too, is the less familiar picture of the 
reaction of unofficial Richmond, for this is 
essentially the story of the people of Rich- 
mond as Confederate order melted away. 

Reaction ranged all the way from the 
quiet calm of Emma Mordecai, presiding 
steadfastly at her brother’s plantation as she 
awaited an uncertain future, to the actions 
of a wild, plundering mob of hungry men 
and women breaking into government store- 
houses; while liquor literally ran in the 
streets, and fires engulfed the city. 


HANNA, ALFRED JACKSON. Flight into 
Oblivion. 306pp. Indiana University Press, 
1959. New Edition. $5.00. (Civil War 
Centennial Series). 


Dr. Alfred J. Hanna, Professor of History 
and Vice-President of Rollins College, first 
published his excellent study of the flight of 
the Confederate Cabinet in 1938. It has been 
out of print in recent years, and Florida 
librarians will welcome this new Civil War 
Centennial Series edition. It seems to be 
done from the original plates, and includes 
the fine illustrations and maps of the first 
edition. In addition to the foreward of the 
1938 edition, Dr. Hanna has written a new 
one for this edition. 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
Reviewed by 
May H. EDMONDS 
Miami Public Library 


CHENEY, CORA and PARTRIDGE, BEN. 
China Sea Roundup. 112pp. Knopf, 190s 
$2.50. (gr. 5-8) 


Robert Randall, son of a Navy com 
mander stationed in the Philippines, uses his” 
Texas lariat once too often when he lassos 
the school principal. Unexpectedly, his lariat 
comes in handy for roping saboteurs in this” 
fast moving mystery. High interest makes it 
suitable for older, slower readers. Cora 
Cheney, author of Fortune Hill, Doll of 
Lilac Valley and others, has her Navy officer” 
husband as joint author for this one. ‘ 

Although the Cheney’s are out of the 
country on Navy duty, they prefer to call 
Miami home. 


CLEMONS, ELIZABETH. Shells 
Where You Find Them. 86pp. Kn 
$2.75. (gr. 4-6) J 
Filling a Florida interest is this sim 

book on shell collecting for grades 4 

up which features the most common hel 

and details the first facts of collecting. ‘a 


ae. sean 


attractive black and white illustrations 
Joe Gault of Sanibel Island are labeled w 
scientific names and the area where 
shell can be found. Good for beginners 
all ages. 


BALL, ZACHARY. North to Abilene. 190 a 
pp. Holiday, 1960. $2.95. (gr. 5-10) 


A fast moving Texas adventure takes 
boy, Seth, from the day he found his 
and pa killed and the ranch burned to 
ground through a strange partnership with 
a hard cattleman, and the determination of 
the two to carve a cattle empire in the new 
land in the 1860's. Seth learns how to ridé 
and rope and shoot. He grows until “the 
bony, lanky, lonely boy who tramped the 
plains singing to his lost bull was nineteen, 
and a fultgrown man .. .” His education is” 
climaxed by the exciting cattle drive thous 
ands of miles to Abilene, Kansas, with a 
handful of men barely outwitting the ele 
ments and human enemies. High interest” 
and mature appeal in one of the best thing! 
Ball has done. Florida author—Miami. 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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The FSU Library School is prepar- 
ing, in cooperation with the Division 
of Community Junior Colleges of the 
State Department of Education, a 
series entitled Basic Materials for Flor- 
ida Junior College Libraries (Series 
22C JC). The various bulletins in the 
series are designed to provide up-to- 
date lists of materials or selection aids 
for a basic junior college library col- 
lection. Three bulletins have been is- 
sued—Reference Books, compiled by 
Dr. Louis Shores; Magazines, compiled 
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New Bibliographic Series 















by Dorothy Poteat, Librarian at Em- 
manuel College, Franklin Springs, 
Georgia; and Books: Science, compil- 
ed by Robert Greene, Assistant in 
Science and Technology of the Georgia 
Institute of Technology Library. Oth- 
ers to appear in the series include 
English Language and Literature, Hist- 
ory, Biography and Geography, and 
Audio-Visual Materials and Equip- 
ment. The bulletins, most of which 
are prepared initially by Masters de- 
gree candidates in the Library School, 
include those materials representing the 
judgment of librarians and teachers as 
being basic to the quality collection. 
Louis Shores and Sarah Reed of the 
Library School are the general editors 
of the series. Bulletins are available for 
purchase from the Division of Publica- 
tions and Textbook Services of the 
Florida State Department of Education. 


Your Garden 
in the South 


The most comprehensive guide avail- 
able for gardeners in Tennessee, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, 
Lovisiana, and eastern Texas. Experi- 
enced gardeners will welcome its 
pertinent reminders —- newcomers un- 
familiar with what and when to plant 
will find all the basic information 
they require: How to have a good 
lawn . . . Palms for the tropical look 
. . « Delectable fruits . . . Azaleas 
for basic landscaping . . . Plants for 
beach gardens . . . and more essen- 
tial information to enjoy the reward- 
ing experience of gardening in the 
South. 


by Hamilton Mason 


46 photographs $7.75 


At your bookstore, or write 
D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 
120 Alexander St., Princeton, N. J. 















Ep. Note: FASL and the School and Children’s 
Section of FLA are working jointly towards a 
definite statement of policy. Your comments 
and suggestions about this tentative statement 
are invited. Please forward them to Mrs. May 
H. Edmonds, Miami Public Library. 


As school and public library services ex- 
pand in Florida, it is becoming increasingly 
important for school and public librarians 
to understand clearly their role to further 
library service in Florida co-operatively, and 
to interpret to the public the purpose of each 
type of library. A study of population pro- 
jections for the future indicates that the 
increase in the number of children under 
18 years of age will be almost double the 
total population growth. To provide the 
needed school and public library service for 
these numbers of children will require care- 
ful planning by all agencies. 


1. School libraries and public libraries 
each have distinctive functions in the total 
picture of library service in the community. 
Public library services are directed toward 
meeting the reading and cultural needs of 
the general public. School libraries have the 
responsibility of participating effectively in 
the school program and of contributing to 
the achievement of the educational objec- 
tives formulated by the school. 


2. School librarians and public librarians 





MORE CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
(Continued from Page 28) 


HOFF, SYD. Oliver. 64 pp. Harper, 1960. 
(Harper I Can Read Books) Lib. ed. $2.19 
net. (gr. 1-2) 

Oliver, the eleventh elephant in a ship- 
ment to a circus that ordered only ten, is 
pictured as he applies at the zoo, tries to be 
somebody’s pet, amuses the children in the 
playground, and performs other humorous 
antics. 

Text and cartoon type pictures are a hap- 
pily understated combination in this fourth 
“I Can Read” book by cartoonist-author 
Syd Hoff, of Miami Beach. 

For beginning teachers, this type of whole 
book which they can read themselves is a 
welcome addition to supplementary readers. 
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Co-operation Between School and Public Librarians — 
A SUGGESTED PHILOSOPHY 


Lan 


can work together to promote better library 
service. They can assess the adequacy of 
existing facilities and make joint efforts to 
establish or bring up to standard both types 
of libraries. Where there is an opportunity 
to develop co-operation between the two 
agencies, such as book loans to school Ii 
braries or bookmobile stops at schools, 
consideration should be given to the poten- 
tial for growth of both facilities. Such dove- 
tailing of service that considers hours of 
library operation (both school and public), — 
summer programs, etc. can be planned joint- — 
ly from the outset to provide the mosi 
expedient library service for the community, — 


3. School librarians and public librarians — 
can present a united front to work with both — 
school and public officials to emphasize © 
good library procedures. : 


4. Individual co-operation and joint ac-— 
tion on the part of the school and public © 
librarians can lead to better understanding — 
of library problems, and will eventually re- — 
sult in a written guide to areas of co-oper- 
ation so that each party will understand his — 
responsibilities in providing library service. — 
Areas of mutual interest to be considered 
for co-operative efforts could be: book se 
lection (sharing book reviews and book — 
selection skills and techniques), reading stim- > 
ulation activities (book exhibits, fairs, sum- 
mer reading programs and other publicity), : 
public library visits by students, school visits 
by public librarians and the recruiting of _ 
trained personnel. : 







This composite statement grew out of 
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discussions by: 


Mrs. Sonia Meyer 
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MORE ADULT BOOKS 
(Continued from Page 28) 


ARNADE, CHARLES W. The Siege of St. 
Augustine in 1702. 67 pp. University of 
Florida Press, 1959. $2.00 (University of 
Florida Monographs: Social Sciences, No. 
3). 


This is an account, mainly from primary 
sources, of an event generally referred to in 
Florida history as the “Moore Attack.” Gov- 
ernor James Moore of South Carolina led a 
British attack against the Spanish City of 
St. Augustine in 1702. Moore himself at- 
tacked by sea, while his land forces under 
the command of Colonel Robert Daniel at- 
tacked by land. The arrival of Spanish ves- 
sels which bottled up Moore’s fleet, before 
the Castillo de San Marcos fell, caused him 
to abandon his ships and land his men at 
Vilano Beach. He then gathered his forces 
together for the retreat to South Carolina, 
but burned and laid waste to the city of St. 
Augustine before leaving Florida. 

Dr. Arnade’s monograph is further evi- 
dence of the information now available to 
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scholars through the translation of Spanij 
documents. The maps and plans he has ij 
cluded in his study of the siege make © 
much more easily understood by the laymai 


SLAUGHTER, FRANK G. Pilgrims 
Paradise. 319pp. Doubleday, 1960. $3.95 


In 1647, the Company of Eleutheria 
Adventurers was formed in London 
plant a colony in Eleuthera. It was a colon 
in which religious dissidents and Cromwel 
sympathizers were numerous, although f 
Company received its charter from Charle 
I. On these basic historical facts, Dr. Fran 
Slaughter of Jacksonville has woven 
colorful novel which is sure to be warm 
received by his numerous readers. 

The fictitious leaders of the colony 
the pious, fanatical Puritan, Silas Sutte 
and his brother, Dr. Paul Sutton, by mi 
means of puritanical bent. The long voyag 
with its outbreak of plague, the arrival 
the island, the conflict between Puritan an 
Anglican, a witchcraft trial, a Spanish af 
tack on the colony give the novel more thai 
its share of high adventure, with several 
love storics thrown in for good measure. 
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